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What’s Happening to the Weather? 


Moderator Murray: 


It has become characteristic of 
20th century America that the most 
astounding scientific achievements 
are often accepted with compla- 
rency. The incredible acceleration 
sf research and invention since the 
beginning of World War II has 
accustomed us to regard as rela- 
tively routine the translation of 
theory and fancy into practice and 
fact. Conditioned as we have been 
to discussions of space flights, nu- 
clear physics, miracle drugs, and 
breathless production techniques, 
we are now in a sense tending to 
regard with some surprise only 
that type of discovery which is 
found in the commonplace—rather 
than a new advance into the 
unkown. 


Recent books and films, for ex- 
ample, have for the first time 
revealed to the average man 
and woman the wonders that lie 
beneath the sea. And today there 
is a growing indication that per- 
aaps an even more portentous 
discovery may await us in the uni- 
versal, yet personalized, experience 
which we have all come to call 
he weather. 


Having taken weather so long 
or granted in our daily lives, 
Americans are astounded now to 
ind that any basic change in our 
weather pattern would materially 
iter our entire concept and stand- 
ird of living, and might even pro- 
luce changes in our geography and 
water supply and vitally affect our 
ndustry, our agriculture, and our 
‘ational security. 

Zonight we shall hear a discus- 
i@a as to whether or not our basic 
wether pattern is actually chang- 
nf im the United States. Are the 
vefers, for example, growing 
be 


shorter and milder? Is the cold 
belt receding farther north? How 
can these changes be explained? 
Can they be conirolled? In 
short: “What Is Happening to the 
Weather?” And if anything is 
happening to it, what will it mean 
to the men and women of America? 
Our panel tonight is composed 
of two experts with respect to 
weather in the United States. 

Our first speaker is Mr. William 
J. Baxter, economist and author. 
Mr. Baxter has written the best 
selling book, Today’s Revolution 
in Weather. Ue was born in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and at 
the age of 17 successfully built 
one of the largest wholesale and 
retail newspaper distribution busi- 
nesses in the state, which then en- 
abled him to enter Clark University. 
It was at Clark University that 
he received his first education in 
weather and its effects on business. 
Now head of a large economic 
service, he has advised many thou- 
sands of investors and corpora- 
tions and has written several 
books. 

It is a pleasure to present to 
America’s Town Meeting, Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Baxter. 


Mr. Baxter: 


Mr. Murray, I do not believe 
you will find a topic more spoken 
about today than the weather. It 
is a subject that everyone is in- 
terested in, particularly since we 
have been having a change in 
weather conditions. Everywhere 
you look in the country, you will 
find evidences of this revolution. 
Look at the last summer. Week 
after week went by without a drop 
of rain, in not just one place, but 
in vast areas throughout the coun- 
try. Just look at the record we 


have had this fall in New York. 
Day after day, temperatures in 
this area remained in the 60’s, while 
in previous years we would have 
had snow and ice on the ground 
for long periods. To be truthful 
about it, we have had very few 
cold days in New York this fall. 

This so-called unusual weather 
is now the rule rather than the 
exception. New York weather is 
but one example that is reproduced 
many times in many areas of the 
entire country. The full picture 
shows a great change in weather 
conditions throughout the entire 
world. Make no mistake about 
it, the heat zone of the world is 
moving north at a greatly ac- 
celerated pace. This movement 
is going to affect each one of us 
personally. I am convinced that 
before this revolution of weather 
has run its full course, it will 
have brought about a major migra- 
tion of people, not only in this 
country but throughout the world. 

The repercussions are going to 
be felt in both the economic and 
political fields. You hear, Mr. 
Murray, meteorologists say that the 
weather averages out and that over 
a period of years there is little 
change in the annual mean temper- 
ature. That does not mean a thing. 
It is important to note that a rise 
in the annual mean temperature 
throughout the world, of even a 
few degrees, can have tremendous 
effects on the economic life of na- 
tions and every individual. This 
is exactly what is happening to- 
day. The winters are getting 
shorter with much less snowfall, 
and the summers are getting 
warmer and drier. 

In a large part of the world, 
spring is almost eliminated, and 
the people are being transferred 
from winter almost directly to 
summer. These changes affect each 
and every one of us, Mr. Murray. 


What can be done about this 
change? First, it is important that 
we realize the problem. This has 
been done not only by individuals 
but also by the government. Only 
two weeks ago the President 
appointed five members to the 
Weather Evaluation Board, to study 
the weather and to do something 
about it. The answer is not 
simple, but it can be said that it 
will have a profound effect upon 


our lives. (Applause) 
Mr. Murray: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Baxter. Our next 


panelist this evening, on America’s 
Town Meeting, is Mr. Robb Sagen- 
dorph, editor and publisher of The 
Old Farmer's Almanac. As presi- 
dent and founder of Yankee, Inc., 
Mr. Sagendorph and his staff have 
been getting out Yankee, a monthly 
magazine, since 1935, as well as 
the venerable Old Farmer’s Alma-. 
nac, which for many years was, 
the farmer’s only source of weather, 
forecast. Naturally, it preceded, 
the United States Weather Bureau; 
by more than half a century, since 
The Old Farmer’s Almanac first 
appeared in 1793. 

Aside from his occupation 
publisher, photographer, an 
writer, Mr. Sagendorph has also 
served for nine years as selectm 
of Dublin. In 1952, he was electec 
for a two-year term as moderato 
of the town. It is a great pleasure 
for us to welcome tonight Mr 
Robb Sagendorph. (Applause) 


Mr. Sagendorph: i 


Thank you, Mr. Murray. Bacl 
in the 19th century, when bli 
zards were blizzards and the col 
built bridges of ice over all 
our rivers and harbors, Mar 
Twain decided to build a part ¢ 
his roof out of tin. He liked 
sit under the tin part and hear 
rain patter on it while he w 
safely inside reading his copy 


‘he Old Farmer’s Almanac. After 
ome years of sitting, however, he 
yvrote us, “Well, sir, do you think 
t ever rains on that roof? No, 
ir, the rain skips that part every 
ime.” 

In our generation, Mark Twain 
‘ould not have complained. It 
as rained on everybody’s tin roof. 
Vhat is more, in our time, about 
very weather record known to 
istory has been broken. In addi- 
ion, we are boasting about having 
yarmer winters, receding glaciers, 
nd I have even seen newspaper 
eports that tropical birds and fish 
re moving north to the warmed-up 
limates of Spitzbergen, Green- 
and, and Alaska. According to 
ome, the sun is giving out more 
eat than it was and the atmos- 
here, comparatively free of late 
f volcanic dust, is letting it get 
arough. Regionally and locally, 
re have come up with several 
inor weather makers of our own: 
tomic explosions, smog, cloud 
seding to make rain, and de- 
restation to a mild degree. 


With regard to any definite 
end toward warmer winters in 
1e immediate future, the experts 
re not in full agreement. Weather 
cords, however, clearly indicate 
vo conclusions. First we are liv- 
ig in a time of greater weather 
<tremes. Second, these extremes 
in with the averages in between 
» show that no major weather 
end is upon us. If we would 
10w what is happening to the 
eather, the advice of the first 
iitor of The Old Farmer’s Alma- 
c is as good now as it was 
en in 1793: namely, “Go outside 


id take a look.” (Applause) 


Mr. Murray: Thank you very 
ach, Mr. Sagendorph. Well, 
ntlemen, I think clearly that the 
st problem which is on the 
‘nds of our listeners and our 
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studio audience tonight is simply 
this: Are you in agreement or are 
you not that our weather really is 
changing? Mr. Baxter, since you 
led off with your first statement, 
perhaps you would like to tell us. 
Is the weather really changing? 


Mr. Baxter: Mr. Murray, let me 
give you a few examples happening 
right now. In the last two weeks, 
the people picked strawberries in 
Sweden, Norway, England, and 
France. There were so many 
strawberries for sale in France that 
they were sold in the public mark- 
ets. In Switzerland, there is so 
little smelt that it is impossible 
to hold the annual winter Christ- 
mas sports this week. In Northern 
Italy, violets have been in bloom 
in the last ten days. In Rome, the 
men afte wearing straw hats, and 
jasmine flowers, used in perfume, 
are in bloom. 


This smog condition, or extreme 
fog, exists all over western Eu- 
rope. In Ireland, for example, in 
the first two weeks of this month 
the weather has been so mild, and 
so much fog, that there has been 
a national condition of insomnia. 
England and Scotland are having 
the warmest season in years. The 
Danube River in Vienna, right 
now, is at the lowest level known 
to man. In Bavaria, there is no 
snow in the hills, as the Blue Hill 
Observatory of New England re- 
ports of the mountains of northern 
New England. 

But I think the piece of resist- 
ance is to read the Anchorage, 
Alaska, paper of last Saturday 
which J had flown in today. This 
is the Alaska paper, not Milwaukee 
or Minneapolis, and this is what 
they say: “The folks in Dixie are 
shivering in the clutches of a cold 
wave, but coastal Alaskans con- 
tinue to bask in a warm spell.” 
According to the local weatherman 


in Alaska, the mercury registered 
a high of 32 degrees at the in- 
ternational airport last Friday. 
That compares with the readings 
from the Associated Press from 
Tallahassee, Florida, of 30 above, 
and Mobile, Alabama, 30. 


Mr. Murray: That is certainly 
a very interesting catalogue of re- 
ports, and I am sure that Mr. 
Sagendorph, however, may have 
another impression or another opin- 
ion on those facts. 


Mr. Sagendorph: Mr. Modera- 
tor, it is very simple to draw 
weather conclusions from isolated 
instances such as Mr. Baxter has 
quoted. On the other hand, if you 
will examine the record over a 
period of 20 or 25 years, you are 
going to get a different idea of the 
trend of the weather, rather than 
an isolated instance. For example, 
I could quote a fall of snow in 
Jerusalem last week, practically 
unheard of in Jerusalem before. I 
can also quote the most severe 
winter going on in most of Russia 
at the present time that Russia has 
ever experienced. Loss of crops 
and cattle and arguments of that 
kind don’t really prove anything. 

You have to go back over 20, 
25, 50 or 100 years to get at the 
real average. Now it has been 
in the press of late, a research 
done by Mr. Conover and Dr. 
Brooks at The Blue Hill Observa- 
tory in Boston, run by Harvard 
University, showing research over 
the past 50 years, which indicated 
a warming up of climate of some 
3 degrees—between three and four 
degrees. But if you examine that 
report very carefully, you will see 
that the last 20 years—and this is 
conclusive to me—the last 20 years 
show a one and one quarter per 
cent average colder temperature 
during the winter months of De- 
cember, January, and February 


along the Eastern coast of the 
United States. 


Mr. Murray: On that very point 
I have two questions that I think 
our audience might be interested 
in. How far back do accurate 
weather records go in the United 
States? Can either of you gentle- 
men give us a history of how far 
back our accurate records can be 
traced ? 


Mr. Sagendorph: Well, I be- 
lieve the Weather Bureau was 
founded after 1850 some time, and 
that our records go back, occas- 
ional records go back, to 1800 and 
before. 


Mr. Murray: Is it possible from 
any other sources, such as rings 
on trees, or rock, or geological 
formations, to interpret weather 
that would have preceded these 
written records? 


Mr. Baxter: ‘Yes, I would like 
to answer that question, Mr. Mur- 
ray. The best known record we 
have of all the swings in weather 
is studying tree rings. In Arizona, 
there are laboratories that go back 
three thousand, two hundred years 
in weather studies of redwood or 
sequoia trees. So we do have a 
very long pattern. Now in Japan, 
they go back about three thousand 
years in weather studies, and the 
leading Japanese scientist on. 
weather published a book three 
years ago stating that the world is 
in for a three hundred and fifty- 
year cycle of warm weather. 


Mr. Murray: Of course none of 
us will be here to disprove him, 
I am sure. Mr. Sagendorph, what 
is your feeling about the accuracy 
of tracing these non-written rec- 
ord report indicia, such as tree 
rings and other indications? 


Mr. Sagendorph: The tree ring 
indication would indicate to me 


periods of drought and rain, which 
would indirectly indicate warm 
and cold weather, but not neces- 
sarily any change in climate. It 
would indicate change in moisture, 
end as far as the three hundred 
and fifty-year cycle goes, the head 
meteorologist at MIT University 
in Boston has just come out with 
2 statement saying that we are 
entering a much colder period. 


Mr. Murray: I think that in 
order to narrow down this area of 
dispute, gentlemen, it might be 
nelpful if we were to consider a 
specific geographical portion of the 
zlobe. Might we confine our in- 
erpretations for the moment at 
least, let’s say, to the Western 
Hemisphere, or the northern part 
of the Western Hemisphere, the 
Jnited States of America and 
Canada? Perhaps later you can 
ive us a picture of what is going 
yn abroad, but what are the trends 
n the United States and Canada 
ind what are the predictions in ac- 
ordance with your opinions? 


Mr. Baxter: Mr. Murray, our 
esearch shows. quite definitely that 
rom South Carolina to the Pacific 
coast, northward to the Arctic 
ircle, the winters definitely are 
etting warmer, that the springs 
re getting colder. But on the 
ther hand, it shows that in the 
xtreme southern part of the 
Jnited States—Florida, Georgia, 
ouisiana, Texas, Southern Cali- 
ornia— the winters are getting 
older. 


Mr. Murray: Do you agree, Mr. 


agendorph? 


Mr. Sagendorph: Well, I agree 
bat there are certain localities in 
Yuich the winters are getting 
yecmer: namely, around the large 
#tropolitan centers, the winters 
©“ warmer, because our rivers are 
(Auted and the air is polluted, 


and that would cause a consider- 
able warming up of the temper- 
ature. I would also agree that 
there are other places where we 
find a difference in climate. 

We find, for instance, that the 
ocean as a whole is warmer. The 
whole ocean all over the world, as 
I understand it, has warmed up— 
for what reason I don’t know. But 
on the other hand, there are off- 
setting localities where we find it 
is colder, as in Alaska—Mr. Baxter 
just quoted Alaska. The glaciers 
in Alaska are now advancing; this 
would indicate colder weather. 


Mr. Murray: Well, I think that 
brings us to a very basic question 
which perhaps you’ gentlemen 
could consider. What, in your 
Opinion, are the main factors in- 
fluencing the weather or, as some 
people say, producing the weather? 
Mr. Baxter, would you care to 
give your opinion? 


Mr. Baxter: On that subject, 
everyone in this visible and in- 
visible audience can be an expert, 
because no one in the entire world 
knows the real causes of the basic 
changes in nature. We do know 
that there is a great correlation, 
which you might say is a five- 
dollar word to prove that I went 
to Harvard, which simply means a 
similarity between sun spots and 
these various changes. We find 
over a period of all the studies of 
tree rings that they correspond 
closely with sun spots, and we find 
a great many other things. So J 
would say that the sun spots have 
a greater effect on weather, ac- 
cording to information we now 
have. 


Mr. Murray: ‘Do you agree, Mr. 


Sagendorph? 
Mr. Sagendorph: I think if you 


will go back to your original pre- 
mise, the weather is dependent 


largely, first, on the sun, which is 
some 93 million miles away, and, 
secondly, on the amount of radia- 
tion reaching us from the sun. 
And climate is affected by the 
variation in the amount of radia- 
tion reaching us from the sun. The 
third big factor is the condition of 
the surface of the earth when that 
heat reaches it—how much of it 
we retain, how much of it we lose. 

And those are the three large 
factors in this. As for the sun 
spot theory, there are a number 
of cyclical theories, not only the 
sun spot but the tides and the 
ocean. For imstance, the Gulf 
Stream will penetrate under the 
Arctic cap every 18 years further 
than it does at any other time, 
which will cause all kinds of up- 
sets in the weather. 


Mr. Murray: What do you 
gentlemen feel to be the influence, 
or the effect, of man-made factors 
on the weather, such as smog in 
heavily industrialized areas, or as 
some people feel, the effect of 
nuclear detonations—the atomic 
bomb and the hydrogen bomb? Do 
these factors have any appreciable 
influence on the weather? 


Mr. Baxter: Our studies show 
that the atomic bomb has practi- 
cally no effect of any type. An 
ordinary bolt of lightning has 
many thousand times more effect 
than an atomic bomb. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Sagendorph, 
do your studies agree with that? 


Mr. Sagendorph: I haven’t made 
any studies on that. 


Mr. Murray: At least you don’t 
disagree. 


Mr. Baxter: On the effect of 
smog in the air, we note that 
General Motors, Ford, and Chrys- 
ler, when selling an automobile 
to run in a big city, won’t dare 


sell the car without a filter, be- 
cause they know that the car can’t 
function with the junk called air 
in the cities of today. But the 
human being has to breathe that 
air. 

We think that the dust and smog 
in the cities have a definite ten- 
dency to increase the heat in the 
cities, just as the removal of trees 
and nature’s shade has increased 
the heat. But in Africa last year, 
I noticed that, in the desert, the 
desert is constantly expanding and 
there is no smog in the air. And 
in the Arctic circle there is no 
question about it; new land is 
rising, and there is no smog what- 
soever—in the part of the world 
that is warming up the most. 


Mr. Murray: Gentlemen, is this 
tendency taking place only in the 
United States or do you have facts 
or Opinions as to weather changes 
and trends in other portions of the 
globe? Mr. Sagendorph? 


Mr. Sagendorph: Well, I think 
that undoubtedly there are changes 
in the weather in other portions of 
the globe, but to our way of think- 
ing these would be temporary 
changes rather than permanent 
changes, and it all depends on what 
sort of records you are looking at. 
Our studies are mostly, of course, 
in the Eastern part of the United: 
States, so we can’t speak very well 
for what is going on in Russia, and 
I don’t know how anybody. else 
can. 


Mr. Murray: With respect to 
Russia, one point comes to my 
mind. The great Russian aggres- 
sion throughout the century some- 
times has been described as a 
search for a warm-water port. 
Now if this trend, which you, Mr. 
Baxter, feel is a definite one, takes 
place, would not factors such as 
this begin to influence our basic 


ational and international policy 
n this country? 


Mr. Baxter: There is no ques- 
ion whatsoever about it. Russia 
$s mow getting through nature 
vatm-water ports she couldn’t get 
hrough war. ‘To show the dif- 
erence in the warming up of the 
Arctic area, when the coal mines 
vere first opened at Spitzbergen, 
ne harbor could only be used 
nree months of the year. They 
low use it seven months of the 
ear. In studying this whole ques- 
ion of weather, we have tried to 
ollow nature—follow the habits 
f fish, birds, and animals. 

All over the world, we note 
hat the fish population, the birds, 
he animals, have moved about five 
unodred miles north and they have 
one that consistently. And in 
ur opinion they are much smarter 
han the human being in recogniz- 
ng this basic change in the warm- 
ng up of the world. 


Mr. Sagendorph: Against that 
ye have, of course, the invasion of 
ae white owls into Maine two 
ears ago, from the Arctic, pre- 
umably for the reason that it 
ras too cold for them to stay up 
nere. And the Smithsonian In- 
tution has been right up around 
1y house in New Hampshire ex- 
mining a nest made by an Arctic 
awk. It has never been known 
» come below the Arctic Circle 
» nest before. One thing I would 
ke to emphasize at this point is 
at we are discussing a tremen- 
ously large subject. 

And it is almost inconceivable 
-me that any one man of the bil- 
ons of people on the earth, or 
ry ten men or any hundred men, 
‘uld even begin to understand the 
aces which operate the weather in 
is sphere. We have the sun 93 
illion miles away in space, and 
e have this small star in the 


= 
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universe being affected by forces 
we haven’t any conception of. We 
haven’t any idea about these tre- 
mendous forces . . . 


‘Mr. Baxter: Mr. Sagendorph, 
may I interrupt? I agree with you 
that there is no man_ brilliant 
enough to understand it, but I 
think we can be smart enough 
to watch the fish, the birds, the 
animals, which in all parts of the 
world are definitely moving north- 
ward and have been doing that for 
20 years. In the United States 
this year, the fish catch was a 
disappointment in one area, but 
throughout the entire country, 
where have the fish gone? Have 
they disappeared? 

If we look at the records of 
the first catches off Iceland, off 
Greenland, off Norway—when I 
was in Norway in years past no 
one caught tuna fish. Now last 
year they caught suddenly 25 mil- 
lion pounds of tuna fish. Off Green- 
land and Iceland there is a short- 
age of labor in the fishing 
industry. Two billion pounds of 
carp are now caught in the north- 
ern areas of the world. Maybe 
human beings are not smart, but 
animals and birds that act through 
instinct, and there isn’t the slight- 
est doubt but what all forms of 
nature, including even trees and 
plant life, are moving north. We 
can grow azaleas in New York that 
we couldn’t possibly grow till ten 
years ago. 


Mr. Sagendorph: Against the 
argument of weather affecting these 
migrations of birds, we also have 
the opinion of noted conserva- 
tionists who maintain that these 
animals and birds are not finding 
enough room to live where they 
are, and therefore are out on the 
hunt for food in other parts of the 
world. 


Mr. Murray: Overpopulation in- 
stead of weather, in other words. 


Mr. Sagendorph: Overpopula- 
tion. And that is true of the 
human being. You don’t find the 
human being exactly running 
around in search of weather. He 
is running around in search of a 
girl friend or some other reason. 


Mr. Murray: That would be the 
subject of another Town Meeting 
of the Air, I am sure. Gentlemen, 
each week Town Meeting presents 
a complete up-to-date reference 
work, a handsome twenty-volume 
set of the American People’s En- 
cyclopedia, to a listener who sub- 
mits the most provocative and 
timely question pertinent to the 
subject under discussion. Tonight's 
question comes from Mrs. C. H. 
Harrison of Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. Harrison’s question is, 
“Are weather patterns really chang- 
ing, or do we look back into the 
years of our youth and _ recall 
winters that had such deep snows, 
forgetting the many more moderate 
winters ?”’ 


Mr. Baxter: All you've got to 


* 


do is to talk to anyone in the 
clothing business here for the last | 
15 years, anyone in the fuel busi- | 


ness, of 


go outdoors - tonight, | 


Christmas week, and see the vast | 


change in weather. 


Now if it was | 


just New York, but this is world | 
wide, and it is not a temporary | 


thing. 
Mr. Murray: Mr. Sagendorph. 


Mr. Sagendorph: I quote directly 
from an AP release December 19. 
I. R. Tannehill, expert weatherman, 
director of forecasting for the | 
United States Weather Bureau, — 
says: “Grandpa’s tall tales about — 
these tough old-fashioned winters 
may be true, but watch out for the © 
brand-new winter just starting.” 
He says: “I can find no reason why _ 
this winter can’t be as bad as any | 
grandpa tells about in most parts 
of the United States.” 


Mr. Murray: And now we come 
to the portion of America’s Town 
Meeting which is usually the most 
stimulating, questions from our 
audience here in the studio. I see 
a gentleman in a brown suit. Do 
you have a question, sir? 


QUES .FO.N'S#cPi#EeAsSiEs 


Questioner; For Mr. Baxter. Is 
it possible that the location and 
length of various illnesses have 
been altered by the changes in the 
weather condition? 

Mr. Baxter: There isn’t the 
slightest doubt but what weather 
plays a very powerful part in med- 
icine, and I think if more people 
knew the importance of folks get- 
ting fresh air and change of cli- 
mate that they would move to new 
areas in the country as this revo- 
lution in weather continues. 
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We know, taking the world as a 
whole, that people have energy and 
health when they have a colder 
climate; we know that at 64 de- 
grees the human being can pro- 
duce, and can think; and we know 
further that in summers such as we 
are getting in New York and tem- 
peratures of 85, 90, and 95 degrees 
that that is going to play a power- 
ful part in the new medical trends. 
You may be interested in some re- 
search we did in Russia. In the 
past, the Russian woman has done 


most of the work in the factories 
and the farm. And one of the rea- 
sons for that was that the cold 
winters in Russia made the Rus- 
sian man a very stupid individual 
who lay on the couch or the bed in 
the old-fashioned way and spit at 
the ceiling. Now.. 

Mr. Murray: Nothing so dumb 
about that, Mr. Baxter, from the 
male viewpoint. 

Mr. Baxter; Now as Russia is 
warming up, it is going to create 
a revolution in the Russian in- 


dividual and in his all around 
health. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Sagendorph, 
did you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Sagendorph: J would say 
that the weather doesn’t have any 
material effect on people’s health. 
| think it is the way you look at 
he weather, how you dress for it, 
2nd one thing or another. God has 
nore to say about your health than 
he weather. z 

Mr. Baxter; May I interrupt 
hat? We have made studies of the 
1abits of people on low pressure 
lays and high pressure days. There 
s all the difference in the world. 
f£ you go to the subway or some 
lace for lost and found articles, 
ou will find a jump of 2,000 per 
ent on a low pressure day. 

The bank of England will not 
et its important vaults be opened 
vhere valuable documents are kept 
n low pressure days. Talk to any- 
ne that has a farm. If you have a 
ow or a dog or a horse inclined 
c be cranky, watch out for that 
imal on a low pressure day. No 
ocd salesman in any part of the 
veld will attempt to sell anything 
ufing a low pressure day. He had 
efter stay at home until a higher 
ressure day. 

“Mr. Murray; That would be true 
f4 high pressure salesman, too, I 
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presume, Mr. Baxter. (Laughter) I 
have another question here from 
the gentleman on my right. 


Questioner: My Question is for 
Mr. Sagendorph. Mr. Sagendorph, 
since you mentioned cloud seeding 
in your introductory remarks as one 
of the factors affecting the weather, 
my question is, do you think it 
might have some effect in the local 
areas where it is tried? The reason 
I ask it is that there is a suit in 
one of the courts where that has 
taken place, and one of the land- 
owners claims it has affected his 
property or his crop. 

Mr. Sagendorph: J think un- 
doubtedly that cloud seeding at 
local points is effective in produc- 
ing rain where it is already going 
to rain at local places. I don’t 
think cloud seeding would ever 
make rain that isn’t there. 

Mr. Murray: Next question, 
please. 

Questioner: My question is di- 
rected to Mr. Baxter. The world is 
divided between the free world and 
the area behind the Iron Curtain. 
Which of these is most likely to 
benefit by “today’s revolution in 
weather” ? 

Mr. Baxter; That is a difficult 
subject. I would say first that Can- 
ada will benefit more than any 
other country. But would the Rus- 
sians, even though nature was in 
their favor? We have found that 
their system is so bad that when 
you take the crops away from 
farmers that their system nullifies 
the good that nature is creating. If 
Russia had today a system of pri- 
vate property, initiative, we think 
the trends in weather of the next 
20 years would work wonders for 
Russia, but we think communism 
completely nullifies the work of 
nature. 

Mr. Murray: 
please. 


Next question, 


Questioner: My question is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Sagendorph. Do the 
authorities feel it possible to con- 
trol the weather? Is research being 
done along this line? Can you tell 
us something about this? 


Mr. Sagendorph: Some authori- 
ties do consider that they can con- 
trol the weather. My own idea is 
that there is no remote possibility 
of controlling the weather except 
at very limited local points at all; 
it is too big a thing. You could 
put ten or fifteen atom bombs, for 
instance, into a hurricane and it 
wouldn’t even bother the hurri- 
cane. 


Questioner: Thank you so much. 


Mr. Murray: 
question. 


I have another 


Questioner; Mr. Baxter, assum- 
ing that we could control the 
weather, what effect would this 
have upon sciences directly in- 
fluenced by the weather, such as 
military flying? 

Mr, Baxter: That's a $64 ques- 
tion. We do know this, that the 
greater part of the world’s wealth 
has been produced in the cold 
storm areas. Now there are also 
certain areas too cold to produce 
wealth, like in the past Northern 
Canada and Northern Russia. If we 
could control weather, we could 
take the tropics and the very low 
standard of living and give those 
people a higher standard of living 
and probably in the process triple 
or quadruple their population and 
give the world quite a food prob- 
lem. On the question of weather, I 
think the odds are on our side 
from the military standpoint 
against Russia. Do I answer the 
question? 


Mr. Murray: Ate you satisfied 
with that answer, Lieutenant? 

Questioner: Yes, I am. I just 
wanted to see if it could be an 
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exacting science— whether we 
could put our finger on it and 
could control our flights more ac- 
curately. : 

Mr. Sagendorph: I wouldn’t agree 
with Mr. Baxter that you could 
ever control weather to the extent 
of influencing aviation. 


Mr. Baxter: J didn’t say we 
could control weather, Bob. I cer- 
tainly don’t agree that we can con- 
trol the weather. In fact the so- 
called rain makers, I call them rain 
thieves, all they do is precipitate 
the rain going over a certain area 
and make it fall at that point. Now 
the point where the rain was in- 
tended for certainly doesn’t get it. 
In other words, from the blue sky 
I defy any rainmaker to go up 
there and make rain fall. 


Mr. Sagendorph: That's true. I 
think the Lieutenant brought up a 
point there about accuracy of fore- 
casting which is important, which 
should be brought out at this time. 
Your weather forecasting, as you 
well know, being in the navy, is 
not an accurate science at the pres- 
ent time. The best you can hope 
for under extreme conditions is 
about 80 per cent. You can get 
accuracy up to 90 per cent. But as a 
pilot, and any one depending upon 
the weather, you have to make 
allowance for that area in the pres. 
ent forecasting. 


Mr. Murray: Thank you, Mr 
Sagendorph. The next question 
please. 

Questioner: This is addressed tc 
Mr. Sagendorph. Do you believe 
that the world may sometime ente: 
upon another ice age? 

Mr. Sagendorph: Well, if it does 
none of us will be around here t 
see it. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Baxter, do you 
have a comment? 


Mr. Baxter: Yes, I think thi 


thing runs in cycles, and I think we 
are now in a long warm cycle that 
will last for the rest of the lives 
of anyone in this audience. 


Mr. Murray: I was going to ask 
you, before, for the information of 
eur audience, how long would a 
sycle be? Would it be in terms of 
centuries or years? 

Mr. 
ruries. 

Mr. Murray: We have another 


question. The gentleman in the 
center. 


Baxter: I would say cen- 


Questioner: My question is to 
Mr. Baxter. Has the weather 
changed in northeast Africa, west 
of the Suez? 


Mr. Baxter: Do you mean, in 
Morocco, in that area? Algiers? 


Questioner: No, I meant South- 
west, at Port Said? 


Mr. Murray: We don’t have a 
globe here at America’s Town 
Meeting. Perhaps we should. 


Mr. Baxter: I would say this, 
that in Africa the glaciers are melt- 
ing. The lake levels are falling 
like Lake Victoria, and the desert 
of Africa on the whole is definitely 
increasing. I was in North Africa 
last year. 


Questioner; My question is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Baxter. What effect 
do you think present agricultural 
policies will have in the United 
States? How are they co-ordinated 
with changes in the weather? By 
this, I mean deforestation or poli- 
ties against the return of dust- 
>owl conditions and their imple- 
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mentation in the United States to- 
day. 


Mr. Baxter: I would say this 
from an agricultural standpoint, 
our studies show that the south- 
west of the United States is grad- 
ually returning to a desert and that 
the droughts that we have been 
having in Texas and these states 
are not a temporary thing. On the 
other hand, as the heat zone moves 
north we look for much larger pro- 
duction of corn, cattle, and other 
foodstuffs in the northwestern part 
of the United States. 

What is happening from the 
weather standpoint is that as Can- 
ada is warming up, each year 
they plant the crops farther north 
in Canada, and the surplus in Can- 
ada increases and tries to get into 
the American market. One of the 
big problems of the government 
right now is keeping out Canadian 
oats, Canadian rye, and other 
grains that couldn’t grow in the 
past in these cold areas of Canada. 


Mr. Murray: I am sorry I shall 
have to interrupt; we have time for 
ome more question. I shall ask it 
myself, and insist on a yes or no 
answer, to both Mr. Baxter and 
Mr. Sagendorph. Gentlemen, are 
we going to have a White Christ- 
mas? 


Mr. Baxter: I would say, yes. 
Mr. Murray: Mr. Sagendorph? 
Mr. Sagendorph: No. 


Mr. Murray: Thank you very 
much, gentlemen, for your most in- 
teresting discussion. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


* 


Background Questions 


Is our weather changing? If so, are any basic trends evident at this 

time? 

a. If so, is it getting hotter? colder? 

b. Have the seasons changed? Is it true that our winters are much 
milder than before? Are our summers getting hotter? 


c. Has spring disappeared, as some people claim? 


If weather statistics show no major trend in the direction of cold 
or warmth, are we then being subjected to greater fluctuations 
between weather extremes ? 


If any of the above-mentioned changes in weather are upon us (heat, 
cold, extreme fluctuations between both) what are the fundamental 
reasons for them? 


a. Is weather, to any extent, a man-created phenomenon? Does the 
CO: given off in our highly industrialized communities affect 
the atmosphere and weather? 

b. Is there any connection between the atomic bomb and the 
weather? Do atomic explosions release tremendous quantities of 
energy that could produce violent weather? 

c. Does the amount of volcanic activity affect weather conditions? 


d. Does solar activity have a controlling role in determining our 
weather? What is the sun-spot theory? 


Are the glaciers receding? If so, is this the cause or effect of the 
earth’s warming ? 


If glaciers are melting and the earth is getting warmer, what effect 


will this have on precipitation, floods, droughts, etc. in the short and 
long run? 


a. Is the earth enjoying a warm cycle? 


b. If so, can we predict how long it will last—a century? a 
millenium ? 


c. Are the floods and droughts the United States has suffered in 


recent years in any way connected with this warming of the 
earth? 
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What do anthropological studies, and studies of marine and animal 
life, indicate about weather trends? 


What effect will warm weather or extreme weather fluctuations 
have upon human habits and cultures? 


How accurate is our weather forecasting? Are long-range forecasts 
possible? accurate? Are they being perfected? 


What effects will revolutionary weather changes have upon food 
production and trade routes? 


What is the connection, if any, between weather and health? 
a. Is cold weather per se detrimental to health? 


b. Has hotter weather or extreme fluctuations of temperature been 
responsible for increasing illness due to cold, flu, etc? 


Is there any connection between weather and the U. S. prospects in 

the cold war? 

a. Dr. Francis W. Reichelderfer, Chief of the Weather Bureau, stated 
that weather is on our side in the cold war. Do you agree? 

b. Or, is Russia greatly favored, in that previously ice bound ports 
will be relatively freer and great areas of land once frozen will 
come under cultivation? 

c. Capt Howard T. Orville, U.S.N. (Retired), Chairman of the 
new Weather Evaluation Bd., said that weather can be utilized as 
a military weapon and some day it may be entirely feasible for 
the U. S. to induce torrential rains or prolonged droughts in 
Russia. Do you agree? 


d. If this is possible, couldn’t Russia do the same to us? 


What can the newly created Weather Evaluation Bd. do about the 

weather ? 

a. To what extent can weather be modified or controlled? 

b. Has the seeding of clouds with dry ice to bring rain been suc- 
cessful ? 

c. Will the Board attempt to see if weather modification projects 
have been more harmful than beneficial to the nation? 

d. What are the most fruitful areas of research in the field of 
weather modification and control? 


What can be done now to counteract extreme and hazardous weather 
conditions—e.g. irrigation and reclamation in drought areas, re- 
forestation, flood control, etc? 
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